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McGEORGE BUNDY 

PRESIDENT 


.THE FORD FOUNDATION V 

* - 320 EAST 43"° STREET \ 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 


August 15, 1968 
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Dear Mr. President: 

In the last few weeks I have been thinking a lot about the question of stopping 
the remaining bombing in the North. Somewhat to my own surprise I find my¬ 
self very strongly of the view, after years of thinking the opposite, that the time 
to stop has come though most of my reasons are quite different from those of 
doves and leftists. I am diffident about sending comments to my President when 
he has not asked for them and when I am not up-to-date on the in-boxes. But the 

issue is a grave one, and I think I ought to send you my thoughts for what they 
may be worth. 


The attached memo has been written for your use only, and no one else has a 

copy. I have kept my name off it so that you can use it (or not) any way you 
please. 


I have omitted the obvious arguments relating to the current political scene. I 
think they are important, but I'm sure they are very familiar to you — and any¬ 
way they ought not to count at all unless it is right to stop the bombing on the 

arger ground of our national and international interests. These are the interests 
I've tried to consider. 

My memo may be a little hard on the military, but I must say that the arguments 
they ve been feeding the press just don't impress me at all. 

I can see from what a number of Administration people are saying today that you 
don t currently agree with the view I am expressing. And of course I don't know 
enough to be sure that this week and not next week is the best time to act. But I 
do believe my basic points are sound. What I hope for is a decision of ima°inativ 
courage, not because of soft-headed pressures from doves, but really in spite of 
them I think stopping the bombing is now the right course for those who want to 
defend the gains we have made in Southeast Asia since 1964. 

Respectfully, as ever, 


The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 
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A MEMORANDUM ON VIETNAM * 


This memorandum is directed at the specific question of the bombing in the North. 
Its argument is that the time has come to stop that bombing. The argument has 
five parts, as follows: 

The military value of the bombing is low , so that it can be stopped' 
without serious military disadvantage whenever the U. S. Government so decides. 

2. To stop the bombing now would strongly increase the political pres¬ 
sure on Hanoi t o reduce its own level of force and to move toward a settlement. 


3. To stop the bombing; would give a clear and accurate signal to Saigon, 
with results which might be disquieting at the beginning but should be healthy in the 
long run. 


ment and 


4. To stop the bombing now would be consistent with dominant opinion 
ted States and properly related to the downward movement of U. S. inwest - 
sacrifice which is now inevitable. 


To stop the bombing: now will make it easier, not harder, to do those 
otr.er things which are still necessary to protect our real achievements in Vietnam 
and in Southeast Asia. In this respect it is exactly parallel to the President's first 
limitation of March 31, and is now the right next step. 

In summary, stopping the bombing is consistent with our true ends and aims in Vietnam 
and with the situation on the ground. It is continued bombing which is now inconsistent 
with our own best interests in Vietnam. 

* * * 


1. A halt in the bombing is militarily acceptable. 

The bombing has never been the most important element in our military effort in 
Vietnam, and the Administration has never accepted the view of some military men 
that the bombing campaign could be decisive. The decisive theaters are elsewhere, 
and in most of those other theaters the bombing now does more harm than good. 

Since ail uses of force are undesirable in themselves — the bombing has grave human 
and economic costs to both sides — it is clear that if it does not now help importantly 
the bombing should stop. 
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A halt in the bombing will not be gravely damaging to the anti-communist military 
position in the South. The present limited bombing is defended on three military 
grounds: its value against infiltration, its value against forces that directly threaten 
our northernmost positions, and its value against a possible August-September gen¬ 
eral offensive. All these claims are weak. 

On the value of bombing against infiltration of men and supplies, the logic of the 
situation is such that it cannot be very significant. Everyone agrees that the Com¬ 
munists in South Vietnam have a net logistical need that is extraordinarily small by 
conventional standards. Even today the Communists are surely moving only an 
extremely small fraction of what we move in for ourselves and our friends. No one 
has ever claimed that the men in Hanoi lack the resources to send South two or three times 
as much as they expect to use at the far end. It follows that at the very best our air 
attacks on infiltration do no more than raise the cost of infiltration. They do not con¬ 
trol its size. 

The second military argument for continued bombing relates to allied positions which 
are wuhin artillery range of North Vietnam. Military men understandably .argue that 
soldiers subject to this kind of danger are entitled to all the military support they can 
get. The argument is relevant, but not overwhelming. It should be well within the 
capacity of our command to match and outmatch enemy artillery without the use of 
air power. Moreover, 'the use of forward fixed positions by U. S. forces near the 
demilitarized zone is open to question on purely military grounds, as the redeployment 
from Khesanh suggests. Finally, a use of air power strictly limited to active artillery 
emplacements could well be a legitimate exception to a bombing halt, especially if the 

level oi such reprisal was sharply limited and the justification validated by journalists 
exposed to the incoming rounds. 

More generally, one must remark that in all warfare, and especially in limited warfare, 
there are bounds to what can be done in the interest .of the security of our own soldiers. 
Otherwise one move can come to require another in an endless cycle of escalation. But 
the present need, for the sake of our soldiers and of everyone else, is to move the level 
of combat down, not up. In this larger sense it is not those who would stop the bombing 
now who are reckless with American lives. 

The third military argument against a present bombing halt relates to the possibility 
of a general offensive by the Communists in the next month or so. This general 
offensive has been predicted for months and its date has been steadily pushed ahead 
from May to August or beyond. It may be doubted that it will occur in the form that 
is now predicted, but if it does, future bombing in the North will have only the most 
limited relation to the battlefield result. The restriction of our air power to use below 
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the DMZ will be a very modest handicap to our effectiveness in a battle which will 
be joined in the South if at all. On the past record and by all published estimates, 
our commanders should like nothing better than a chance to cope with an open 
military offensive in the next two months, and the political and diplomatic advantages 
of punishing such an offensive, without the bombing, would be very great. There is 
no strong military connection between limited bombing north of the DMZ and the 
prospect of an early offensive in the South. 
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The military defenders of the bombing have consistently failed to make a compelling 
case for their view on military grounds. The initial value of bombing in 1965 was 
mainly psychological; this value was very great at a critical time. But bombing 
has never achieved the larger strategic objectives claimed for it by partisans of air 
power, and the limited bombing of the North is now a card which the USG should feel 
quite free to play without fear that a decision to stop would have any unacceptable 
military effects. 


2. A halt in the bombing would put heavy pressure on Hanoi to respond by deed and word. 

There is persuasive evidence of a marked change in the internal Communist position 
c." me war. The willingness of Hanoi to come to Paris at all, the continuing hints 
about the meaning of restraint in limited attacks and other activities in the South, the 
stronger case for pressure through Moscow after a halt in the bombing, the changed 
balance of world opinion after March 31, and the painful consequences of the Tet offen¬ 
sive for the Communists (as well as for us, of course) — all of these combine to give 
a wnoily new strength to the argument that a halt in the bombing will put pressure on 
Hanoi to respond by limiting its own military actions and by serious negotiation on 
the underlying issues. Until the winter of 1968 the evidence on all these points was 
much weaker and there was then no good diplomatic case for a halt in the bombing. 

But the situation on this front has now changed dramatically, and I am not discouraged 
by the fact that the formal position of Hanoi remains hard; that's the way they are. 

I think we've had signals which amply justify a change of our posture, signals which 
meet the standards of San Antonio. 

A hair in the bombing would allow us to shift the argument in Paris heavily in our 
favor, by making the withdrawal of Hanoi 1 s troops (and also our own) the next order 
of business. Obviously the Communists will have their own preferred subjects ("talk 
to the NLF; n "get a coalition of peace-loving leaders"), but the topic of Hanoi T s troops 
in the South is a very good one for us, and the record shows clearly that it cannot be 
made to stand out until the bombing stops. Persistence in the bombing in rhe present 
changed situation is begi n ning to undermine the constructive effects of the Presidents 
initiative of March 31. 
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3. A halt in the bombing would give a good clear signal from Washington to Saigon. 

Nothing is more important in the current situation than that our friends in Saigon 
should clearly understand that the U. S. will not and should not endlessly continue to 
spend blood and treasure at present levels in Vietnam. Mainly because of the danger 
of catastrophe in 1965 and after, the American commitment reached a level which 
cannot be indefinitely supported by American opinion and which for a time seemed to 
obscure the critical need for action by the Vietnamese themselves. The Tet offen¬ 
sive was followed by a real awakening in the GVN, and the American government 
has also done its best to convey the increased need for self-reliance to Saigon. But 
actions speak louder than words, and a halt in the bombing is the clearest, simplest, 
and least costly action available for this purpose. Conversely, a continuation of the 
bombing would strengthen the continuing illusion of some in Saigon that the Americans 
can be forced to carry the main burden indefinitely. 

There is evidence in the press that U. S. authorities in Saigon are wary of a present 
nan in the bombing because of its possible disquieting effect on a governmeit which 
is nenher as stable or strong as we would like. This is a natural but limited view of 
the matter. The hard job of Ambassador Bunker would be much easier if this govern¬ 
ment could give him five years to play the hand in his own way. But the blunt fact is 
mat we don't have that kind of time and should not act as if we did. Moreover, there 
is a heavy weight of evidence that tactical concerns of this sort on the part of the men 
on the spot are usually exaggerated. Ambassador Bunker was worried before the 
March 31 speech, and the results were not as bad as he feared. Indeed, after the first 
shock, the Saigon government successfully began to act on the theme of self-reliance. 

It is entirely reasonable to hope that a similar result could occur now. 

When tne bombing began, the government in Saigon was weak and the military presence 
of the U. S. veiy small. In those circumstances limited bombing of the North did 
have a critically important psychological effect. But it flies in the face of reason and 
reality to suppose that a halt in the bombing 3 1/2 years later, with 500,000 Americans 
in the area, must be a decisive shock to the much stronger and more experienced 
government of today. Fortunately, Ambassador Bunker has many times proved his 
great skill at the determined execution of the decisions of Washington even when he 
has warned against them. We can properly call upon him for one more effort now. 


-• — bombing now would set a course consistent with basic public opinion in 

— 5- —— l ightly related to the future downward movement of XT. S. sacrifice and 
expenditure which is now inevitable. — —— 


Tne ^osz important point in future Vietnamese policy is that we will have to cut its 
cosis in U. S. lives and resources. There is no force on earth that can hold the 
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Ameiica.ii people to more years of the same. The internal strains on our countrjr 
implied in such a course are unacceptable, and in any ease this is not the right way 
to deal with the problem on the spot from now on; in'their interest as well as ours, 
we now need to shift the burden toward Saigon. Just as the Tet offensive made clear 
to the Communists that they cannot win a military victory, and to the GVN that it can 
and should rely increasingly on itself, so that offensive clinched the argument for a 
change of course in the U. S. All three lessons are correct. 


It is possible of course for Washington to maintain its present policy until next * 
January, by relying on the extraordinary strength and personal determination of • 
President Johnson. No one can doubt that the Commander-in-Chief has the will and 


the power to follow this course if he is persuaded that it would be right. The present 
point -3 that continued bombing would be wrong on the merits; it would therefore be 
doub.y wrong to draw on the President's strengtharl independence this way. No new 
.-acimimstration of either party or of any complexion could continue our present level 
of eifort. This is not what the American people now want, and what they want will 
be decisive. So there is everything to be gained by moving toward a more modest 
level Ox effort — one which can be sustained for a longer time. A halt in the bombing 
now is me oest available first step in this direction. 


m—- lP stop ~-e b ombing now will make it easier, not harder, to continue to do those 
cmer things which are still necessary in Vietnam to protect our real achievements 
— 5 ~ W® have succeeded against heavy odds in preventing a Communist take-over 
by iorce, and m reinforcing the will to non-Communist survival throughout South¬ 
east Asia. ^ In this wider sense our Southeast Asia policy has been a success, and our 
strategic Ox^ecave must be to protect this success in the light of the changes which 
have occurred in Hanoi, Saigon and at home. There is much still to be done, and 
there will be a need for sustained effort, both diplomatic and military, though the latter 
can ana should be at a lower level. We have a much better chance of protecting our 
success if we now move the level of battle down one notch. In this respect a halt in 

the bombing now would have even greater value than the President's first limitation 
of March 31. It is the right next step. 


In summary, then, to stop the bombing now is consistent with our San Antonio policy, 
consistent with the current posture of Hanoi, consistent with trends in Saigon, and 
deeply consistent with our own interests and opinions as a nation. It is continuing 

bombixx^ of the north which is now in conflict with the true direction and purpose of 
our long-run policy in Vietnam. 
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